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mg, TS OF BOOKS 


9 IT MY IMAGINATION, OR 


ra lf 4, ARE THERE INDEED MORE 
Yee) BOOK TRADE CRITICS TO- 
A rae DAY THAN EVER BEFORE? 
. sit WE LACK NEITHER CANDID 
Oe <3 FRIENDS NOR TEACHERS. 
It seems that I cannot pick up a paper without 
discovering in it an article or a speech that finds 
some fault with some aspect of our varied activities. 
Yet is this not necessarily to be deplored, for it is 
often a good sign when those outside an institution 
begin to find fault withit. Let us, therefore, now 
that many persons are showing an interest in the 
fortunes of our craft, and even though their criti- 
cism be ill-informed, consider whether indeed we 
may not ourselves find failings to correct. 
Amongst you are representatives of the various 
branches of bookcraft. Some are perhaps authors. 
They know the person who smiles indulgently and 
hints that if one spent in learning how to mend 
the electric light the time one spends in scrib- 
bling. ... ‘“* Ofcourse,” he adds, “ it must be 
wonderful to write something really great... .”’ 
Those of you who are publishers will be familiar 
with the inquisitive idiot who smilingly approaches: 
‘‘ And do you actually print the book yourself ? 
How very interesting ! ! Oh, you don’t print? Then 
I’m afraid I don’t quite understand. . Oh— 
I suppose you read manuscripts all day ! ‘Of course. 
How clever of you! No? You have someone else 
who reads? Really .’ How guilty, how 
indolent, and how useless, after these horrid con- 
versations, does one feel! ‘There are times when I 
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have found difficulty in reciting, even to myself, the 
occupations that seem to make of every office-day 
a dizzying whirl of miscellaneous activity. 

You, finally, who are booksellers, bear perhaps 
the heaviest cross of all. A book is costly ; you 
receive the blame; a book is cheap—yow are in- 
sulted if the binding tears away, if the paper (after 
being left out in a punt all a rainy night) is indeci- 
pherable pulp and the bright gold tarnished. A 
book is on your counter in a plenteous pile. “‘ This 
wretched thing is everywhere! Why can’t the 
booksellers show some variety of books?” A 
book is lacking : “ ‘That is always the way! The 
one book I want . . . ” And so forth and so on. 

Now these encounters with a cruel world are 
painful, and may at times bring us to wish that we 
were selling shoes or brewing beer or growing vege- 
tables. And yet, regarded from the proper angle, 
they are but incitements to still braver efforts. 
We are, I think, all of us in the book trade because 
we would rather be concerned with books than with 
any other commodity. ‘The impulse of our labour 
is not entirely a desire for money ; it is not entirely 
the wish to satisfy a popular demand. It is (and 
should be) a little of both of these ; but it is mainly 
a deep love of books, an inherent interest in books, 
and a fervent desire to help books in their unending 
struggle against ignorance and idleness and selfish 
cruelty. , 

For this reason I have ventured, in giving a title 
to these random thoughts, to stress the element of 
service that is so vital in the book-craftsman’s in- 
spiration, and the rendering of that service—not to 
mammon or even to humanity—but rather to books 
themselves. 
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There can be no more gracious master. Every 
little service successfully performed, every obstacle 
to ultimate triumph that by our individual zeal is 
removed, has its individual and its unmistakable 
reward. I know of few experiences more thrilling 
than to watch the growth of a desire to read in 
some intelligence which formerly dwelt only on 
motor-bicycles or on lace-insertion. Again, you 
may identify yourself with the fortunes of one book 
or one author’s work or one period in literature or 
one genre of writing. What eager satisfaction is it 
to see your favourites go from mind to mind, con- 
quering now this individual fancy and now that ! 

And the greater beauty of the adventure of book- 
service is that it depends for its perfection, not on 
enthusiasm alone, but on enthusiasm tempered 
with practical sense. 

At once its difficulty and its delight is the striking 
of a balance between idealism and common sense. 
Most forms of business demand common sense, but 
few have such capacity for idealism as has this busi- 
ness of book-service. The raw material of our 
trade—the book itself and the slice of human 
thought and emotion that is enclosed between its 
covers—comes, as it were, to meet us in our work, 
bestows sweet commendation when we succeed, 
comforts and encourages us when we fail. Time 
and again in my own comparatively short experi- 
ence—if you will forgive the personal reference— 
has the part played by the book in the ordering of its 
own career impressed me with its queer significance. 
I have believed in some work and, armed with this 
faith, set out to win success for it. ‘The battle has 
gone sorely. ‘The immense indifference of the 
public has overborne me. ‘To the book, then, in 
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whose cause I have fought in vain, I have returned 
and read once more. “ You are a good book,” I 
have said obstinately, ‘“‘ and sometime you will have 
your victory.” 

There is a further element in the book, as 
master or as merchandise, which distinguishes it 
from the vast majority of commodities that pile the 
counters of the world—and that is its longevity. 
‘‘ Some day you will win your victory.”’ It may be 
ten or twenty or even more years from the day when 
it was written, that a good book comes into its own ; 
but it is as fresh when the triumph comes as when 
it first was printed. Is that nothing to one who has 
believed in it, when no one else would heed ? Does 
not the book in its delayed hour of triumph, smile 
most rewardingly to those who, when the world was 
cold, did homage 

And here a word of warning. I am not praising 
book-service because it may bring years hence a 
personal hour of boastfulness. We are only too 
familiar with those who—after a writer’s death— 
compete for the credit of having first discovered 
him. Such rivalry is not love of letters or 
of books; it is personal vanity. I am speaking 
rather for all of us here, who are not critics nor 
appraisers in public of current literature, but per- 
sons working in the vast hive of book-activity 
where, and always anonymously, books are chosen, 
made and sold. Anonymity,—that is one part of 
the essence of the service literature demands. And 
another is co-operation. 

Co-operation between members of one publish- 
ing office or of one bookshop is, of course, so 
obvious a necessity that, without in the least 
disparaging it, I can aftord to pass it over as a 
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common-place in all our minds. Co-operation 
between this branch or that of the book-trade may 
tor the moment be left undiscussed. There is, 
however, a form of co-operation which lies beyond 
these and one that I regard an essential element on 
true service of books. 

I mean the substitution—under fair judgment 
and without caprice—of a desire to help one’s 
rivals in the same branch of the trade for the 
desire to do them down. 

This affects more directly the publishers among 
you than the booksellers ; and in this way. Each 
publisher has a list of books that from a com- 
mercial standpoint he wishes to impress upon the 
public. Should he regard his competitors’ books as 
dangers to his own? Surely, on a long-sighted 
view, he should think just the contrary ! We can- 
not all of us publish all the good books. ‘There 
are bound to be books with imprints other than our 
own that are real books, and, as such, we ought to 
wish to help them. 

In one section of my office I have a man who 
spends some hours each day replying to enquires 
from private persons and from booksellers as to 
good books on this subject or on that. Not ten per 
cent. of those enquiries can conscientiously be 
answered with the title of a book of which my firm 
are the publishers. To pretend otherwise would be 
dishonest ; but—and this is more important—it 
would also be bad policy and bad book-service. 
Every time I can sell to an enquirer a copy of a 
book published by some other firm I am not playing 
the quixotic friend; I am helping to get a good 
book sold, and by so doing I am serving books and 
increasing their circulation. 
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There is still too much of the old narrow shop- 
keeping spirit in the book trade. That spirit is a 
mean spirit and it is also a very foolish one. 
Nothing disgusts a man so much as being sold a 
pup. What greater harm to the cause of books can 
there be than, for the sake of entering one paltry 
sale in your ledgers, to force on a potential book- 
lover a book which, when he reads it, he finds to be 
inferior or not what you pretended that it was. 
It is an essential truth that every book put into 
the right hands helps every other book. 

Fortunately there is in the book trade much 
predisposition to a larger measure of co-operation. 
Few things strike me so much in this business of 
ours as the mutual confidence and friendliness 
shown by the retail trade toward the publishers, 
and by publishers towards retailers, once the indivi- 
duals on both sides show themselves deserving. I know 
only too well how often the section of the trade to 
which I belong does not win that confidence and is 
unworthy of it. You know—those of you who are 
booksellers—how often your section of the trade 
acts graspingly or foolishly. But, good heavens, 
are we such weaklings that we must fall to the level 
of our least enlightened colleagues ? What earthly 
difference does it make to the dignity of the calling 
that some who follow it abuse its fineness ? If, as 
I maintain, we are out to serve books, we can best 
do so by candour and by those thousand little acts 
of generosity between man and man, between firm 
and firm, that cost so little individually and yet tot 
up to such a mighty total of goodwill and strenuous 
harmony. 

Quite naturally I pass now to the subject that 
awhile ago I left unexplored—I mean the relations 
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between different branches of the trade. I have no 
intention of going exhaustively into this most diffi- 
cult problem. I do not wish even to voice those 
arguments from the side of publishing that seem to 
me most valid. My only plea is that you meet such 
disagreements as are bound to arise in the full con- 
sciousness of being, one and all of you—servants 
of books. 

By this I mean that you should never forget 
your sole object to be the placing of books where 
were formerly no books, and where were some 
books, the placing of still more. It is very easy, 
in a moment of pique, to lose this guiding princi- 
ple from sight. A bookseller writes rudely or his 
letter reads ironical. The publisher has a little 
flash of irritation. “I’m damned if he shall,’ he 
says. “* They’re always sneaking a little more ! ” 
Or a publisher is starchy and unaccommodating : 
‘All right; if he’s nasty about this, I'll learn 
him when his traveller comes round!” mutters 
the bookseller angrily. 

Would it not have been better if both parties, 
before writing at all, had stopped to think? We 
should always try to imagine what the other 
fellow’s difficulties are. Above all, we should ask 
ourselves in what way any quarrel can best be settled 
in the interest of the books themselves. 1 venture 
that the solution which best serves the cause of 
books will in the long run best serve our own live- 
lihood also, and we shall thus achieve the blend 
of practical sense and idealism that is the aim of all. 

a 

At the very outset of these remarks I spoke of 
press and personal criticisms of the book trade. 
At this moment our critics have a new slogan ; 
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“'TOO MANY BOOKS ” they are shouting, and 
believe apparently that by thus shouting they have 
solved a problem or helped the world along. 

In fact all they have done is to catch hold of a 
stick by the wrong end and trip over it. 

Let us analyse this precious slogan: ‘“ ‘Too 
many books.” Too many for what? Too many 
for the available paper or cloth or strawboard ? 
Too many for the nation to find time to read? 
Too many for the literary editors to review ? ‘Too 
many for the ingenious dealers in review copies to 
furbish up and sell again ? 

The phrase means nothing; and yet we all 
know what it means. It means that too many books 
appear for the bookshops to be able to judge be- 
tween the good and bad ; for the public to be able 
to pick their fuddled way to the title they really 
want ; for the good ones to find their market without 
being smothered by the bad. 

Let us consider one only of these various sig- 
nifications, that there are so many books that the 
bookseller is hard put to it to select from the new 
issues brought to him. Is this not, however, the 
very kernel of his problem always ? Is not the man 
who chooses best the best bookseller ? Is not he 
the wisest who reads the signs aright ? There are 
clues. The author’s name ; the publisher’s imprint ; 
the general appearance of the book in relation to 
its price ; the very book itself—these give a hint. 
One may sympathise with this difficulty, but 
one can hardly look to remove altogether the class 
to which it belongs,*else were the book-seller’s 
chief opportunity for excelling taken from him. 

May I repeat what I have already indicated— 
that the problem is being approached from the 
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wrong end? It is quite impossible to lessen the 
number of books actually produced. So long as 
there are silly people willing to spend their money 
on turning unwanted manuscript into unwanted 
print the transformation will be made. 

But it is not impossible to increase the number 
of persons wanting books and buying them. Here 
lies the secret of our troubles. The public demand 
for books is ludicrously and inexcusably small. It 
is growing, and I am glad to think so ; but it is 
still out of all proportion to what it might and 
must become. 2 

To enlarge it is one task before the servants of 
books. 

The other is to train the public mind to bring as 
much intelligence to choice of books as it now 
brings to choice of golf balls or of cretonnes or 
of wine. 

Why do the literary editors continue to belabour 
the book trade for what is really the stupidity of 
the public ? Not long ago there was published in 
The Nation an article on this subject, which is 
cautious and helpful so far as it goes, but makes the 
very mistake of sparing the blessed public and beat- 
ing the miserable trade. Here is an extract :— 

‘*T do not myself believe that the book trade 1s to- 
day in a sound or healthy condition. ‘To deal with 
the subject frankly is difficult, because one will 
almost certainly be treading on dangerous ground, 
namely other people’s toes. ‘The condition of the 
book trade affects four different classes : authors, 
publishers, booksellers, and the reading public. 
I do not know anything about the booksellers’ 
point of view, but I am quite certain that an intel- 
ligent author, publisher, or reader would agree that 
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there are very serious evils in the present system 
of making and selling books. . . . My personal 
opinion is that the book market suffers seriously 
from several evils, but that the chief of them are 
over-production and excessive price. . .. The 
tendency is to increase the market price until it 1s 
prohibitive to the ordinary person.” 

Prices it seems, are too high. ‘The catastrophe 
is no one’s fault in particular, but books are now 
prohibitive to the ordinary man. Now no necessity 
is ever prohibitive, save to those unhappy souls 
who are in real destitution. The Nation by the 
“ordinary man” is not meaning the destitute. 
It means persons who can buy coal at 5os. a ton 
and theatre stalls at 15s.; who listen-in and play 
golf and buy lawn-sand for their tennis-courts. 
Any or all of these dissipations may seem prohibi- 
tive to one or other of us here, if we do not really 
mind doing without them ; but they are not at all 
prohibitive to those intent on achieving them. 

The trouble with the ordinary man is that he 
has not yet learnt to want books enough, nor have 
enough of him learnt to want books at all. To 
complain, therefore, of book prices and to say that 
this book or that should never have been published 
is to scratch the surface of the ground. However 
true, such arguments are trivial. ‘The truth is that 
the section of the community concerned with book 
writing and book producing is too far ahead of the 
other and larger section to whom the books should 
go. ‘The public for books could to-day conceivably 
be ten times as large as it is, but the output is 
already practically at its maximum. There are few 
enough unrecognised geniuses going the round of 
publishers’ offices. But there are many unawakened 
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bookbuyers walking the pavements outside the 
bookshops. The first task before everyone who 
cares for books is, therefore, to win for them a 
larger audience. 

And the second is to make that audience more 
intelligent, to change the whole attitude to books 
of this so pitied “ ordinary man.” I do not claim 
to know the full horrors which booksellers must 
endure from a public at once arrogant and wooden- 
headed. You members of the retail trade are man- 
ning the front trenches and must experience the 
utmost ferocity of enemy attack. We publishers, 
somewhat withdrawn behind the line, although 
exposed to terrible bombing raids from authors 
and from authors’ agents, are sheltered from the 
ceaseless onslaught of the public. 

But I can to some extent imagine what you 
are called upon to endure, for I have heard “ ordi- 
nary persons ” talk of books. They are the per- 
sons who in six weeks’ time will begin to crowd 
your shops. ‘They are supposedly educated ; 
they live in pleasant houses and seem successful 
in their businesses. Yet for sheer sloppiness and 
futility their average talk of reading and of books 
must be unequalled in the whole world. If the 
men among them did their stock-broking or their 
insurance or their merchanting, and if the women 
among them kept their houses or bought their 
children’s clothes with only half the ineptitude 
with which they speak of books, all would (and 
deservedly) be in rags upon the streets. 

But they do not. In other aspects of their lives 
they are sensible and keen and efficient. ‘They are 
inept over books solely because they do not regard 
books as a necessity. Very well. They must be 
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made to, and it is our job to make them. It will 
be slow work, but it can be done. ‘To the perfor- 
mance of it, let us try to fit ourselves. 

In this work of educating ourselves and other 
people we have each our part. The publisher can 
help by thoughtful and stylish advertising ; by tell- 
ing the truth about a book, both to the bookseller 
and to the public ; by paying attention to a book’s 
format and appearance; by being careful with 
picture-wrappers and prospectuses. 

Further, the publisher and the bookseller can 
help by letting the public know all they want to 
know about a book. They should not make a 
mystery of their job. ‘There is nothing to make a 
mystery about. Why the public should not know 
how much an author is paid for his work, how 
much the books cost to produce, how much of the 
published price goes in discount to the retailer, | 
I do not know. If anyone wants to make a mys- 
tery about it, there must be something wrong. 

The bookseller can help by troubling to under- 
stand the technical difficulties of the publisher and 
explaining them to the public; by reading The 
Times Literary Supplement and studying the pub- 
lishers’ advertisements in other papers ; by view- 
ing his stock as a multitude of individualities, and 
not as so many yards of different coloured strips, 
any one of which is the same as any other, all being 
interchangeable and of no interest save as objects 
that he fain would sell. 

The author can help by working with his pub- 
lisher and not against him ; by less of the conven- 
tional grumbling so prevalent in literary coteries ; 
by refraining from badgering the bookseller to put 
his book in the window to the exclusion of other 
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people’s ; by realising that the publisher and the 
retailer can be made into his book’s best friends, 
but may, if handled ungraciously, be its worst 
enemies. 

At the last then, ladies and gentlemen, I come 
back to the point from which I started. The ess- _ 
ence of this job of ours—and it is the best job on 
the world—is loyal service and service to the book 
itself. But the books demand from their servants 
not only enthusiasm, not only loyalty, but also 
practical good sense. We members of the craft 
of bookselling do better service to the cause of 
letters and bring a new excitement more speedily 
to thousands of other people by keeping our sense 
of proportion, than by timidity or recklessness. No 
country is happier for being governed without 
economic reason ; and we are governing one of the 
many spiritual countries within the framework of 
the British Empire—the country of the mind. If 
we govern with obstinate wrong-headedness, with 
personal jealousies, or with foolish prodigality, we 
fail in our duty to the public that depends on us. 
We also insult the majesty and lower the dignity of 
the sovereign book. 

Let me read you a few lines written over eighty 
years ago by a young Cambridge bookseller (who 
was to found one of the great publishing houses of 
to-day) to his cousin in Scotland :— 

‘‘ Bless your heart, Maclehose, surely you never 
thought you were merely working for bread !.... 
We booksellers, if we are faithful to our task, are 
trying to destroy and are helping to destroy all 
kinds of confusion and are aiding our great ‘l'ask- 
master to reduce the world to order and beauty and 
harmony.... At the same time it is our duty to 
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manage our affairs wisely, keep our minds easy and 
not trade beyond our means. ” 

That was in 1840. The words might hang on the 
wall of every publishing-ofice and bookshop of 
1924 and read as urgently and as significantly as 
though they had been written yesterday. 
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